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IKE a meteor from some distant planet, 
| the Kefauver Committee has brought 
home to the citizens and their public 
officials the high cost of civic apathy. The 
television screen has shown how stupid and 
loathsome powerful gamblers and other 
criminals are when cornered. The investiga- 
tions also have revealed that organized 
crime prospers only with collusion of police 
officers and the courts and sometimes even 
top-level elected officials. Eternal vigilance 
on the part of the public is still the only 
guarantee of liberty and democracy and also 
of good government under honest and com- 
petent leadership. A good exhibit of the re- 
sults of such vigilance is Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, where a nonpartisan citizens group 
recently defeated a strong political machine 
by re-electing eight of the nine councilmen. In 
that city the combination of a representative 
council, alert citizens, competent manage- 
ment, and hard work has maintained good 
government election after election for at 
least 12 years. 

Significant news reported in this issue: 
half again as many Cities issued annual re- 
ports in 1950 as in any previous year (p. 83); 
officials in 32 cities recently enrolled in one 
or more in-service training courses for ad- 
ministrative personnel (pp. 82 and 87); the 
council manager plan has been adopted by 
an average of 70 cities per year for the past 
five years and is now in effect in more than 
one-third of all cities over 25,000 (p. 82); 
Atlanta and the county in which it is located 


the News 


have made an extensive reallocation of pub- 
lic services (p. 85); more than one-third of 
all the cities over 10,000 now own and oper- 
ate parking lots (p. 90); and cities on the 
west coast as well as in other parts of the 
country are developing civil defense plans 
(p. 89). 

Administrative techniques of interest to 
city officials include the use of television by 
four cities in reporting municipal activities 
(p. 83); making an annual checkup on prog- 
ress in improving municipal practices (p. 
87); reorganizing municipal services to re- 
duce the number of departments (p. 89); the 
adoption of post card billing for water and 
other utilities (p. 87); issuing a special news 
letter to keep councilmen informed (p. 90); 
and the adoption of a modern-type person- 
nel record system in Schenectady (p. 88). 

The percentage of city manager appoint- 
ees who have public administrative back- 
grounds has more than doubled during the 
past decade (p. 78). The techniques used by 
University City, Missouri, in selling the pub- 
lic on the need for bond issues shows what 
results can be expected when the public is 
fully informed (p. 81). A recent survey of 
pay rates shows that pay of city employees is 
advancing with the cost of living (p. 84). At 
least one city (Schenectady, New York) has 
found it cheaper to bond all of its employees 
under a blanket insurance plan than to con- 
tinue individual bonding of some 40 special 
trust employees (p. 89). 
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Ten Traits of City Councilmen 
By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


A discerning councilman analyzes some characteristics which members 
of local governing bodies learn on the job. 


OUNCILMEN are another brand of 
that famous species known as “‘the 
politician.”” Viewed often with sus- 

picion and subjected to derogatory com- 
ments, they thrive in spite of the rigours of 
municipal democracy. What makes these 
political animals tick? Are they just born to 
be politicians? Surely they don’t learn the 
art in school or college. While universities 
pride themselves on training public admin- 
istrators, few admittedly devote themselves 
to the making of politicians. No, politicians 
are developed largely in the school of hard 
knocks. Their training is in-service training 
on the city council. 

What are some of the discernible char- 
acteristics of these Americans who seek to 
make democracy work by serving as politi- 
cians in public office. In my experience, 
they have certain traits. 1. They are willing 
to serve. 2. They recognize names and faces. 
3. They often, for some strange reason, wish 
to be re-elected. 4. They like to sit tight until 
they estimate how to vote on a particular 
question. 5. They are not adverse to pub- 
licity. 6. They take administrators with a 
grain of salt. 7. They take “experts” with 
two grains of salt. 8. They are themselves 
generalists, except in the specialized tech- 
niques of handling fellow citizens and tax- 
payers. 9. They have stamina. 10. They are 
willing to compromise. 

* Eptror’s Note: Dr. Bromage has written sev- 
eral books about municipal, county, and state gov- 
ernment and administration. After World War II he 
served in the Military Government of Bavaria, Ger- 
many. Since April, 1949, he has been a member of 
the city council at Ann Arbor, doubling in brass as 
professor and alderman. His recent booklet, On the 


City Council, describes his experiences in this mayor- 
council city government. 


1. They are willing to serve. This'is evidenced 
by the fact that they became candidates for 
public office. Many politicians claim that 
they are drafted, and that they continue to 


serve, at great sacrifice, in the public inter- | 


est. This is often a pose. It may be good for a 
campaign, good for election, good even for 
re-election. Some stalwart citizens are 
drafted, to be sure. But the real politician 
wants to run. He likes it and that’s why he 
does it. 

Membership in a city council is like mem- 
bership in a club, an especially active and 
fascinating club. Something or someone is 
always “‘popping.” It may be a new or- 
dinance, a new pay plan, or a new contract. 


Moreover, the councilman has power to do | 


something about these “‘pop-ups”’ and “‘pop- 
offs.» He can vote. When he votes, some- 
thing happens, or doesn’t happen. That 
makes life exciting. 

Surely, most councilmen serve out of a 
sense of duty and in the public interest. Fun- 
damentally, however, they do it because 
they like it. Very few councilmen, in my pur- 
view, complain about a term on the city 
council. They may do so from time to time, 
but underneath the pretense of lament is a 
solid satisfaction. ‘They don’t want the pub- 
lic to know how much they enjoy the proc- 
ess. 

2. They recognize names and faces. Watch the 
councilman when the meeting breaks up. If 
he sees one or more of his constituents in the 
audience he makes a break for the rail with 
hand extended. He is performing the politi- 
cal process of combining name, face, and 
handshake. Now, why does he do this? It 
can’t be just because. he wants to build or 
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TEN TRAITS OF COUNCILMEN 


repair a political fence. The councilman is 
the kind of a person who likes to shake 
hands, talk, and expostulate. Otherwise, we 
may assume that he would be at home, read- 
ing a book, playing with electric trains, 
listening to the radio, or watching TV. 

At a public hearing the councilman scans 
the audience, like a watch on shipboard 
scanning the sea. What is the councilman 
looking for? It’s the same old thing: familiar 
names and faces. Also, he may pick up a new 
name and face to add to his mental files. 

A councilman does business out of his hat. 
The administrator has an office, secretary, 
files, and telephone. His modus operandi is 
usually at a fixed place. On occasion, he 
picks up his charts and tables, carries them 
to the council chamber, and educates the 
councilman. The latter has no fixed situs. 
He travels around town, talking here, mak- 
ing an approach there, gathering and dis- 
seminating information on the move. Wher- 
ever he stops, there is a conference, table or 
no table. In this kind of an operation, it is 
vitally important to know names and faces, 
to know whom to trust, to evaluate the dis- 
interested, the belligerent, and the reason- 
able citizens and taxpayers. 

Councilmen learn names and faces be- 
cause voters like to be recognized on sight. 
It gives them a sense of significance. They 
expect to be recognized. This effort on the part 
of the councilman demonstrates that the 
voter is, after all, sovereign. The office holder 
is the subordinate in the process. He trys to 
make the overtures, and woe betide the in- 
experienced councilman who fails to recog- 
nize an important personage, namely, any 
voter. When an unknown constituent calls 
on the telephone, the smart councilman 
learns all he can about him, his address, his 
business, his complaint, and his relatives. 
All this is filed away for future evaluation 
and reference. 

3. They often, for some strange reason, wish to 
be re-elected. One term on a city council is 
rarely enough for the politician. He is just 
beginning to hit his stride. His mental files 
bulge with information about things and 
people. City-hall procedures are no longer a 
mystery. He has learned when to stall and 
when to advance. His knowledge of adminis- 
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trators has reached the point where he can 
classify them as good, bad, and indifferent. 
He has become habituated to nights at city 
hall, to the little restaurant around the cor- 
ner, to the rehashing of decisions and the for- 
mulation of new policies. It is natural to 
keep the fly wheel of habit turning. 

Beyond this lies the significant desire for 
endorsement. One might get elected to a 
council as a “‘fluke.”’ To really prove the 
case, it is necessary to make a first-term 
record and be re-elected. One good term 
deserves another, you know. 

4. They like to sit tight until they estimate how 
to vote on a particular question. Councilmen do 
not wish to be startled by administrators into 
making a major decision in a hurry. They 
have to have time to “‘chew the cud,”’ and 
determine its flavor. Their intimate knowl- 
edge of the voters will give them an off-hand 
reaction. It is still necessary to let the news 
of probable policy reach into the voters’ 
castles by press and radio. If no telephone 
calls come in, the councilmen know that the 
public is either indifferent or acquiescent. It 
may be safe to go ahead. If a telephone bar- 
rage begins, councilmen must ascertain the 
direction and force of the attack, and the 
weight of any counter-attack. After the 
shooting is over, the councilmen will be 
ready to make up their minds. This is 
widely known as the technique of delay, and 
it is one of the tools of councilmen. 

5. They are not adverse to publicity. Adminis- 
trators may have a passion for anonymity; 
not so the politician. He thrives on the news- 
paper story which tells about his speeches, 
policies, conflicts, thrusts, brushes with pres- 
sure groups, and so on. Even a funny story 
arising out of some chance remark in council 
is still publicity. It’s the old business of name 
and face. The councilman must make the 
voter conscious of his own name and face in 
association with program and policy. 

Councilmen are well adjusted to speeches 
by fellow councilmen which are made for 
the record. Everyone knows that these sage 
or belligerent remarks will appear in the 
next edition of the hometown paper and will 
sputter over the transmitter of the local radio 
station. It’s all part of the great game of 
politics. No one sounds off like that in a 
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committee meeting, for the visible and the 
invisible audience are missing. 

6. They take administrators with a grain of 
salt. They have to do so. Administrators 
never have enough equipment and man- 
power to do the job right. At least, that is the 
proverbial story at budget time. Administra- 
tors in police, fire, public health, public 
works, parks and recreation are functional 
specialists. They are to be commended for 
their desires to make their operations bigger 
and better. They logically wish to give the 
public more service, although it will in- 
evitably cost more money. 

The politician often wants to go along 
with administrators. Time spent at city hall 
has made him also cognizant of necessary 
improvements in capital outlay, in new 
equipment, and in additional manpower. 
Yet, the politician must also think of the re- 
actions of the citizen when his taxbill comes 
through the mails. Therefore, he takes the 
administrator’s requests with a grain of salt, 
and he is quick to recognize any administra- 
tor’s proposal which is, politically speaking, 
out of this world. 

The antagonism which often burgeons 
between councilmen and department heads 
points to the validity of the council-manager 
pian. The city manager is an administrative 
generalist who deals with the whole range of 
municipal operations. Serving, as he does, 
between the councilmen and departmental 
administrators, he can and must educate 
both groups. He must temper functional spe- 
cialists to the realities of budget and general 
policy, and impress councilmen with the 
values of sound departmental programs. 

7. They take ‘‘experts’? with two grains of salt. 
Beyond the administrator lies the expert. He 
is the local or outside consultant who is 
brought in to give evidence about planning, 
procedures, processes, proposals, and pro- 
grams. One time it may be a new method of 
garbage disposal, another time it may be a 
new-style parking structure. The clash be- 
tween the politician and the expert is similar 
to the gap between the former and the ad- 
ministrator (functional specialist). 

The councilman is a generalist and often 
ignorant of, or inexpert in, many special- 
ties. As a generalist he is quick to resent any- 
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thing which smells of the lamp or smacks of 
gobbledygook. He doesn’t like theorists who 
advise a course forward to unattainable per- 
fection, and he doesn’t like experts who use 
big words and strange terms. The former 
make the politician too conscious of his own 
failures and shortcomings; the latter give 
him an inferiority complex which flares out 
in strange and aggressive reactions. 

The councilman must necessarily walk 
with the aid of two crutches: the adminis- 
trator and the expert. He has to lean heavily 
on both when the going is rough in finance, 
policing, fire-fighting, public health, or pub- 
lic works. Much as the politician might wish 
to walk alone, he cannot do so. He has 
neither the time nor the inclination to be a 
specialist. Sometimes he resents his depend- 
ency. Off the record and in the corridor, he 
can relieve his reactions by talking to col- 
leagues about bureaucracy and expertise. 
Any slip on the part of the infallible admin- 
istrator or expert will be treated as a lapse 
which the good old council will have to 
patch up, by revising an ordinance or paying 
damages. 

Here again a manager has a real role to 
play in the administrative process. He can 
keep the expert one step removed from the 
council. In a council-manager city experts 
generally are called in by, and report to, the 
manager. The manager’s recommendations 
to council may or may not follow those of the 
expert. The manager is best qualified to 
weigh expert testimony and to shape it into 
proposed policy for consideration by the 
council. 

8. They are themselves generalists, except in the 
specialized techniques of handling fellow citizens 
and taxpayers. Councilmen, other than old- 
timers who have served many terms, are 
generalists in municipal administration. 
They may know the difference between a 
pumper and a high-pressure fog truck, but 
this hardly qualifies them to determine 
which piece of apparatus should be pur- 
chased this year. Oldtimers get to have a 
smattering of expertise. Experience has 
taught them that there are legal technicali- 
ties, that certain procedures are standard. 
By and large, however, politicians are gen- 
eralists with specialized knowledge of the 
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voters. They know how to handle their fel- 
low citizens and taxpayers. 

The councilman specializes in the irate 
telephone call which runs into fabulous 
amounts of time. He must listen patiently 
about traffic tickets, dogs, garbage, snow re- 
moval, zoning. In each case he must decide 
whether he will do something or nothing. 
Often he must sidestep and let the adminis- 
trator catch it. 

To go too fully into aldermanic tech- 
niques of dealing with the public would give 
away trade secrets which politicians cherish. 
A few may be noted. Take it all with a smile 
and without loss of temper is one method. 
Always be willing to investigate and come 
up with an answer later is another. Play off 
opposing interests. Be silent at public hear- 
ings while the opposing forces tear each 
other apart. Never promise what you can’t 
deliver. Remain neutral until the facts and 
forces establish a trend line. Let someone 
else front on a critical issue and take off 
most of the heat. Be positive for those things 
on which there is general agreement. 

The ultimate technique is the city politi- 
cian’s trek to the small village where there is 
a favorite restaurant. There, happily, for a 
few hours he cannot be reached by telephone 
or messenger. Going to conferences in dis- 
tant (the more distant, the better) cities is 
another temporary escape. While the politi- 
cian may like his job, like all workers he 
must get away from it all, now and then. 

9. They have stamina. Most politicians of 
my acquaintance have a lot of endurance. 
They can take quite a beating: physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. They must have 
good resources in energy, for they are start- 
ing out to do battle just as other fellow citi- 
zens and taxpayers are settling down to the 
evening paper before the fireplace. 

A two- to three-hour committee or coun- 
cil meeting on top of a day’s work requires 
some expenditure of effort. Yet, week in and 
week out, these politicians have the stamina 
to stay with it, through billows of smoke and 
reams of argument. Reformers who make 
sporadic drives to alter and modify things 
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can well take a lesson from the relentless per- 
sistence of certain politicians. Some of these 
oldtimers “‘never miss a trick.”” They know 
everything that happens at city hall almost 
before it happens. They rarely seem to grow 
tired of the changing panorama. Their very 
doggedness wears down those who seek to 
reform, to change, or to seize control. 

10. They are willing to compromise. Council- 
men must develop a tolerance for the middle 
course. To achieve anything the politician 
must be part of a majority. The majority 
tends to avoid the extremes of standpat and 
of ultraprogressive positions. Tolerance for a 
multiplicity of views forces compromise. An- 
other phrase for this is bending. You bend a 
model or an old ordinance into a shape 
which will be agreeable to as many people 
as possible. If you can’t give the police chief 
the six new rookies he wants, you try to give 
him three—one for each shift. If you can’t 
raise the pay of patrolmen substantially, you 
provide a uniform allowance. There are 
many ways by which sharp edges can be 
rounded, tempers cooled, and face saved all 
around city hall. This is the art of trimming, 
which is a way of spelling compromise in a 
derogatory manner. 

Young and scientifically minded adminis- 
trators will do well to study the politician. 
His characteristics are legion. Herein we 
have touched on some of his most obvious 
hall marks. His most potent lesson, for all 
concerned, is that no program, however sci- 
entific, can be made to stick in public ad- 
ministration, unless the public accepts it. 
Beneath the politician’s amateur pose and 
nonchalant manner is his own brand of ex- 
pertise. He is willing to serve. He mixes well. 
He seeks success by re-election. He delays, to 
find out. He takes publicity in stride. He 
takes administrators and experts for what 
they are worth, but with grains of salt. He 
specializes in the techniques of handling 
voters. He has stamina. He is not afraid to 
compromise. Without him administrators 
and voters would have no one to blame but 
themselves. What a marvelous thing is de- 
mocracy! 








Trends in the City Manager Profession 


A summary of the training, experience, and tenure of city managers, based on a 
section in the 1951 Municipal Year Book to be issued in Fune. 


ORE than one-half (52 per cent) of 

all city managers appointed in 

1950 had been managers in other 

cities, administrative assistants to managers, 

or students of public administration serving 

internships in manager cities. In 1939 less 

than one-fourth (23 per cent) of the man- 

agers appointed had such backgrounds (see 

table). This is the outstanding change that 

has occurred during the past decade in the 
appointment of city managers. 

City councils in recent years apparently 
have placed increasing emphasis upon previ- 
ous experience as a manager or assistant to 
a manager and also on professional training. 
Universities and colleges have met the de- 
mand for trained men, and in fact have 
helped to create this demand, by offering 
special graduate work in public administra- 
tion. 

Experience in other public administrative 
positions also has been important as a back- 
ground for city managership. Approximately 
two in every five managers appointed in 
1939 (42 per cent) and in the 10-year period 
1940 to 1949 (39 per cent) had held local, 
state, or federal posts. In 1950 only one in 
five (21 per cent) had such backgrounds (see 
table), but this cannot be interpreted as a 
change in the trend. 

Another significant development is that 
more than three-fourths (76 per cent) of all 
city manager appointments in 1950 were 
from outside the city as compared with ap- 
proximately one-third (38 per cent) of those 
appointed in 1939. This shows that city 
councils have tended to move away from ap- 
pointing a “‘local boy,”’ in many cases merely 
because he is a home-town boy, in favor of a 
trained man. 


When the council-manager plan is first 
adopted and put into effect the council al- 
most without exception appoints an experi- 
enced out-of-town man as the first manager. 
The cities putting the plan into effect in 1950 
followed this well-established practice. City 
councils in recent years also have tended to 
appoint as their second and subsequent 
managers men with managerial experience, 
in contrast with the practice of two or three 
decades ago of appointing department heads 
or local businessmen. The first manager 
sometimes made changes too rapidly and in 
other instances the council believed that 
with the initial job of reorganization done by 
the ‘“‘professional’’> manager any man of 
executive experience could carry on. 

These developments show that city coun- 
cils have come to recognize the value of 
training. Three decades ago few men found 
academic work a route to managership; the 
prevailing attitude was that ‘‘experience”’ 
was the best preparation. Another reason, of 
course, was that few schools offered appro- 
priate training. Moreover, in the 1920’s few 
cities had assistant city managers or adminis- 
trative assistants. A college education cer- 
tainly is not a sure and easy road to a man- 
agership, but with more and more trained 
men available more managers will have as- 
sistants or interns. The best qualified assist- 
ants are receiving appointments as man- 
agers. 

Growing stability in the profession is indi- 
cated in the decreasing turnover of city man- 
agers. A total of 120 managers was sepa- 
rated from the service in 1950, a turnover of 
12.6 per cent. Of these 120, a total of 32 were 
either dismissed or resigned, 14 entered pri- 
vate industry, 11 retired, 11 went to other 
governmental positions, 4 left due to ill 
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health, 2 resigned to re-enter military serv- 
ice, 3 left for miscellaneous reasons, 10 died, 
and the reason for 33 leaving is unknown. 

An analysis of the age, tenure, and back- 
ground of all managers who were in office at 
the end of 1950 shows some interesting facts 
about the manager profession. Of the 953 
city and county managers for whom data 
were available, the average age is 47 years 
which is the same as revealed by a similar 
study of managers in 1933. Thirty-nine man- 
agers are less than 30 years of age, while 47 
managers are 65 or more years old. The old- 
est city manager is Clarence Arrasmith, age 


city, and only 2 per cent their fourth (or 
more) cities. 

The tenure of managers is gradually 
lengthening. The average tenure of the man- 
agers leaving the service in 1950 (excluding 
those with less than two years) is 8.9 years. 
Considering all of the 953 managers in serv- 
ice, 123 had served 15 to 20 years or more as 
a manager, 43 from 20 to 24 years experi- 
ence, 23 had from 25 to 30 years experience, 
and six had been managers for 30 years or 
more. 

The increase in the number of city man- 
ager appointments with public administra- 


COMPARISON OF CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 
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For 1939 1940-49 INcL. For 1950 
Number Per Cent Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
GOVERNMENTAL: 
Manager promotions from other cities 5 6% 277 18% 71 29% 
Former managers accepting appoint- 
EE OS eee 10 13 177 11 20 8 
Administrative assistants and asst. 
re ee 2 69 4 28 11 
Public administration students and 
Se me re 1 13 1 10 4 
Other public administrative positions: 
NN 6 ets hcavsia te ccna BNE ae 12 15 168 11 17 rs 
Finance officers and clerks....... 1 109 7 9 4 
Other city department heads.... . 4 86 5 11 5 
Federal, state, and county....... 13 16 171 11 8 3 
PEUEIIBOUB «o.oo 055 ces sss cans 4 71 5 6 : 
NONGOVERNMENTAL: 
Business and industry............. 17 22 152 10 27 11 
| Ease era 4 51 3 8 3 
EEC CET 1 1 34 2 8 3 
SPRINT 5. 65a 5: 2515: 9 wha ww skew ao 9 6 8 186 12 24 10 
Total appointments. ............. 79 100% 1,564 100% 247 100% 
Appointments from outside city. ..... 27 803 170 
Per cent of outside appointments. ... . 38% 58% 76% 





77, who is now in his 32nd year as manager 
of Fillmore, California, and the youngest 
manager is John P. Bibber, age 24, who has 
been manager of Isleboro, Maine, since 
June, 1949. 

Nearly three-fourths (73 per cent) of the 
953 managers in office at the end of 1950 
were still serving in their first city, many 
having been on the same job for 25 years or 
more. Of the remaining managers, 16 per 
cent were serving in their second city, 6 per 
cent their third city, 3 per cent their fourth 


tion training is shown in a comparison of the 
background of the older and younger men in 
the profession. Of the older managers still in 
service (119 over 60 years), most of whom 
entered the field 20 or more years ago, 53 per 
cent came from engineering, whereas only 
31 per cent of the 162 managers who are 34 
years or younger came from that profession. 
The reverse is true, as would be expected, 
with reference to public administrative back- 
ground, which was the source of 54 per cent 
of the younger managers and only 16 per 








cent of the older group. Incidentally, 31 per 
cent of the group of older managers came 
from nongovernmental positions, while only 
15 per cent of these in the younger group 
came from this source. 

A few women have entered the manager 
profession. Ten cities ranging in size from 
about 1,000 to over 100,000 have women 
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managers. Four are in small Maine towns, 
three in Florida, and one each in California, 
Texas, and Puerto Rico. 

City management is looked upon as a pro- 
fession, although to become a city manager 
a man is not required to complete a stand- 
ardized training program as is true in the 
older professions. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Annual Reports 


Genera] annual reports have been issued 
since January 1 by 29 municipalities. 
Twenty-one of these reports were printed by 
letterpress, seven were stencil-duplicated, 
and one (Wichita) was issued as a special 
section in two local newspapers. 

The printed reports were issued by Palo 
Alto, California; University City, Missouri; 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama; Wayzata, Minnesota; Bridgton, 
Bucksport, Rockland, Rumford, and Wells, 
Maine; Danvers and Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts; Bellows Falls, Hartford, Rocking- 
ham, St. Johnsbury, and Springfield, Ver- 
mont; Smyrna, Delaware; Grand Rapids 
and Norway, Michigan; and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. 

Stencil duplicated reports were issued by 
Ellensburg, Washington; Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon; Henrico County, Virginia; Woodland, 
California; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; Es- 
canaba, Michigan; and Columbia Heights, 
Minnesota. 

The University City report, entitled The 
Hefferns Find Life Pleasant, takes a typical 
family for a tour of city activities by the use 
of pictures—one large photograph per page. 
The Pittsburg report is profusely illustrated 
with small line cuts to depict municipal ac- 
tivities or to attract attention. 

The reports of Albert Lea and Grand 
Rapids are approximately 8X11 inches in 
size and are printed in two colors with nu- 
merous photographs and charts. The Grand 
Rapids report, marking 100 years of mu- 
nicipal government for that city, ends up 


with three pages devoted to local govern- 
ment problems. 

The Wichita report was published as an 
eight-page Sunday supplement in two local 
newspapers issued on February 11. Numer- 
ous photographs and charts are used in con- 
nection with news items about major devel- 
opments during the year. Some of the charts 
and pictures are the same in both news- 
papers but the articles and treatment are dif- 
ferent to avoid duplication. 


Tax Leaflets 


Seven cities have recently issued special 
leaflets. In four of these cities the leaflet was 
enclosed with utility bills—Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia; Bangor, Maine; Birmingham, Michi- 
gan; and West Memphis, Tennessee. In 
three other cities the leaflets were enclosed 
with tax bills—Hartford and Manchester, 
Connecticut; and Midland, Michigan. The 
Anaheim folder explains an increase in water 
rates, the Bangor leaflet invites citizens to 
attend council meetings and contains a di- 
rectory of city officials, and the Birming- 
ham folder, entitled Your Taxes and Where 
They Go, shows the cost of municipal services 
per week and per month. The cost of print- 
ing, folding, and mailing 5,200 copies of this 
four-page folder was $130. 

The brochure issued by Hartford is 
printed in two colors and explains increased 
city expenditures which made a higher tax 
rate necessary. The Hartford folder also 
shows where the tax dollar goes and explains 
the cost per family of severa] municipal serv- 
ices. The eight-page Manchester folder con- 
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tains a directory of city officials and finance 
tables and charts showing the distribution of 
the tax dollar. Entitled The Real Estate As- 
sessment Story, the four-page folder of Mid- 
land contains several charts explaining an 
increase in assessed valuations. 


Selling Bond Issues 


University City, Missouri (39,595), re- 
cently approved nine bond issues totaling 
$2,185,000 by majorities of more than three 
to one. The bonds will finance public build- 
ings, streets, sewers, bridges, parks, library 
facilities, fire fighting equipment, a new 
city garage, and garbage and trash disposal 
facilities. 

Groundwork for the bond issue was laid 
by a Citizens’ Committee on Civic Needs 
composed of 100 citizens appointed by the 
city council. The committee made intensive 
surveys last summer and submitted a report 
recommending the bond issue and setting 
forth the items which should be included. 
To inform the electorate regarding the pro- 
posed bond issue a leaflet summarizing the 
report of the committee was enclosed with 
tax bills. A copy of the ful] report was sent to 
all interested citizens. Early this year the city 
council held a series of public discussions on 
items to be included in the bond issue. 

Three weeks prior to the election a bro- 
chure that included a sample ballot setting 
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forth the nine proposals was mailed to each 
of the approximately 15,000 voters. It in- 
cluded an invitation to a city-sponsored 
open house, held four days before the elec- 
tion, designed to provide voters an oppor- 
tunity to visit city buildings to see how each 
department fitted into the over-all picture of 
the proposed bond issue. City employees 
were on duty to answer questions and to ex- 
plain city services. 

A few days before the election a postcard 
signed by the city council was mailed to all 
voters, pointing out that ‘“The City’s Busi- 
ness Is Your Business” and urging each citi- 
zen to vote. Emphasis was placed on several 
selling points: the bond issue would require 
no increase in taxes; the entire program 
came from the people themselves; the pres- 
ent bond market assures the city of a low 
interest rate; the city’s bonded debt with the 
issue just approved is only 28 per cent of the 
legal limit; and no major improvement pro- 
gram had been undertaken since 1938. 

Cooperation by the press was excellent, 
with several local newspapers carrying fea- 
ture articles on the proposed bond issue. The 
leaflets and brochures were distributed by 
mail, and through civic clubs, service or- 
ganizations, and school groups.—ELDER 
GUNTER, city manager, University City, 
Missouri. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Water Works Association—Miami, 
April 29—May 4, 1951. 

American Public Power Association—Chat- 
tanooga, May 7-9, 1951. 

International Congress of Local Authorities— 
Brighton, England, June 25-30, 1951. 

National Education Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 1-6, 1951. 

International Management Congress, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, July 5-11, 1951. 

International Assn. of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 14-17, 1951. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 


Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Assn. of Assessing Officers—St. 
Louis, October 8-11, 1951. _ 

National Assn. of Housing Officials—Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 9-12, 1951. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Washington, D.C., October 21-24, 1951. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29—December 1, 1951. 











Department Heads Take Training 
in Management 


OURTEEN city department heads and 

other supervisors in Boulder, Colorado 
(19,916), recently completed an in-service 
training course in the techniques of munici- 
pal administration. The group met once a 
week under the leadership of Leo C. Rieth- 
mayer, associate professor of political science 
at the University of Colorado. The course 
dealt mainly with how generally accepted 
principles of administration could be ap- 
plied to the problems of Boulder’s city gov- 
ernment. 

Topics covered in the course included the 
scope of the administrator’s job, relations of 
department heads to the manager and coun- 
cil, techniques of direction, programming 
municipal services, personnel and finance 
administration, municipal property man- 
agement, measurement of services, relations 
with other governments, and public rela- 
tions. 

Classes were held every Wednesday for 17 
weeks from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m., one hour on 
city time and one hour on the employee’s 
own time. Each student was supplied with 
a copy of the textbook used as a basis for the 
course, entitled The Technique of Municipal 
Administration, published by the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association. The city paid 
for the books and after the course was com- 
pleted they were placed in departmental 
libraries for use as reference manuals. 

At the concluding session the “‘students”’ 
were asked to rate themselves on a self-rating 
sheet to see whether they had improved their 
capabilities. The rating form listed 11 “‘job 
knowledge requirements.” 

When the course was completed the 14 
officials and their wives, together with mem- 
bers of the city council and others, were 
guests at a dinner given by the city. At the 
dinner Mayor J. Perry Bartlett presented 
each graduate with a certificate and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the city council. 
The mayor, the superintendent of schools 
(who was the main speaker), and the secre- 
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tary of the chamber of commerce all whole- 
heartedly endorsed the in-service training 
program. 

As to the value of the training, Professor 
Riethmayer told the group that these results 
might be expected: improved employee 
morale, fewer jurisdictional disputes, more 
time for planning, greater attention to man- 
agerial problems by giving the city manager 
more assistance, prompter and better de- 
partmental reports, simplified procedures, 
reduced paper work and reduced costs, and 
better public relations. 

City officials who took the training in- 
cluded the city manager, city engineer and 
director of public service, purchasing agent, 
administrative assistant to the manager, di- 
rector of finance and city clerk, police chief, 
fire chief, engineering superintendent, and 
the heads of the street, water, sewer, park, 
health, and building departments.—BERT 
W. JOHNSON, city manager, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 


One-Third of Cities Over 25,000 
Have Council-Manager Plan 


IXTY-SIX cities adopted the council- 

manager plan in 1950 and six cities 
have adopted the plan since January 1 of 
this year, making a total of 1,013 council- 
manager places. The six new cities are: 
Modesto, California (17,347); Fremont, 
Michigan (3,026); Poultney town (2,941), 
and Poultney village (1,695), Vermont; Hot 
Springs, South Dakota (4,980); and Santa 
Anna, Texas (1,590). Of the referendums 
held in 1950, 69 per cent resulted in the 
adoption of the plan, as compared with 60 
per cent favorable action in 1949 and 58 per 
cent in 1948. 

Sixteen cities and one county held refer- 
endums in 1950 on the continuation of the 
council-manager plan and in all except four 
places the voters decided that the plan 
should be retained. The four cities which 
abandoned the plan were Orient, Maine 
(176); Bethlehem (877) and _ Littleton 
(4,768), New Hampshire; and Madison, 
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Wisconsin (95,594). Two cities Brooks, 
Maine (747), and Montpelier, Vermont 
(8,585), have abandoned the council-man- 
ager plan since January 1. These abandon- 
ments make a total of 45 cities and counties 
where the council-manager plan has been 
voted out by the people since 1908, exclud- 
ing seven places that later readopted the 
plan. 

The number of cities now operating under 
the council-manager plan (1,013) is nearly 
double the 517 places operating under the 
plan at the end of 1940 and more than half 
again as many as the 634 places which had 
the plan at the end of 1945. The average 
annual increase during the five-year period 
1946 to 1950 was 70 cities. 

Maine with 107 places under the council- 
manager plan leads all other states, followed 
by California with 83, ‘Texas with 80, Michi- 
gan with 79, and Virginia with 61. The 
population of all places operating under the 
council-manager plan now totals more than 
23,000,000, according to the 1950 census. 

Twenty-nine of the 88 cities of 100,000 to 
500,000, or 33 per cent, have the council- 
manager plan, and one city over 500,000 
(Cincinnati) has this plan. More than one- 
third (35.4 per cent) of all cities in the 
United States over 25,000 are council-man- 
ager governed, as are 30 per cent of the cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000. Of the 1,013 
council-manager places, 974 are in the 
United States, 35 in Canada, three in 
Alaska, and one in Puerto Rico. 

Several states have recently adopted or 
are considering legislation on the council- 
manager plan. Arizona, for example, has 
passed a bill enabling any city or town to 
create the position of city manager by or- 
dinance. Kansas has amended one of its 
council-manager enabling acts to provide 
that the manager shall appoint and remove 
all nonelective department heads, officers, 
and employees, and North Dakota has 
amended its council-manager enabling act 
to provide that the manager shall appoint 
and remove department heads but not with- 
out first consulting the governing body; pre- 
viously the manager appointed and removed 
department heads, except that the auditor, 
health officer, attorney, and assessor were 


‘subject to confirmation by the governing 
body.” 

Georgia has passed a home rule act which 
enables any municipality in the state to 
frame and adopt a charter. In Illinois a bill 
has been introduced which would enable 
cities of less than 500,000 population to 
adopt the council-manager plan, and in Ne- 
vada the state senate recently passed unan- 
imously and sent to the lower house a bill 
which would permit counties having more 
than 10,000 population to adopt the county- 
manager plan. A bill enabling Rhode Island 
cities to adopt the manager plan has been 
introduced in the state legislature. 


More Cities Inform People on Munic- 


ipal Activities and Finances 


NNUAL municipal reports covering all 
city activities were issued during 1950 
by 154 cities and counties, including several 
in Canada, as compared with 109 places is- 
suing such reports in 1949. Twenty-four of 
these cities published their first annual re- 
port for citizens in 1950, and more than one- 
half of the remaining cities have issued a 
report each year for the last decade. Five 
cities of more than 500,000 population issued 
reports in 1950 (Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia). 
Eighty-three per cent of the 154 places oper- 
ate under the council-manager plan. 

The typical or average annual city report 
in 1950 was 43 pages in length, was ready 
for distribution 14 weeks after the close of 
the municipal year, and cost the city $468 
for printing. The length of the report varies 
from a few pages in 12 cities to booklets of 
more than 100 pages in 10 other cities. 

Annual reports issued in 1950 were more 
widely distributed than ever before with a 
copy being printed for every six persons in 
the average city. This is accounted for 
largely by the fact that a dozen cities that 
issued their reports as sections of local news- 
papers published one copy per capita. The 
cities issuing reports in 1949 published one 
report for every 10 citizens. 

The 12 cities which used newspaper-size 
and format for their reports were Manhat- 
tan Beach, California; St. Petersburg, Flor- 








ida; Mason City, Iowa; Hutchinson, Junc- 
tion City, and Wichita, Kansas; Grand 
Haven and Port Huron, Michigan; Chan- 
dler, Oklahoma; Hearne and Walde, Texas; 
and Richmond, Virginia. 

The booklet-type reports show that more 
attention was given to selection of paper, 
typography, and methods of presenting data 
than in prior years. Various kinds of pic- 
torial devices, for example, were used in 
the reports of Napa, Pasadena, San Diego, 
and Santa Monica, California; East Hart- 
ford and Windsor, Connecticut; Winnetka, 
Illinois; Auburn, Brunswick, Madawaska 
and Stonington, Maine; and Dallas, ‘Texas. 
Charts printed in red on a gray background 
increased the effectiveness of the Hartford, 
Connecticut, report. 

Among the reports that carried at least 
one photograph on every page were those 
of Saginaw and Jackson, Michigan, and 
Fargo, North Dakota. Among other cities 
which issued attractive annual reports, in 
addition to those mentioned above, are 
Auburn, Bangor, and Lewiston, Maine; 
Berkley, Marquette, Marysville, Midland, 
Muskegon, and Pontiac, Michigan; Univer- 
sity City, Missouri; Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio; Eugene and Salem, Oregon; East 
Hartford, Greenwich, Stratford, and Wind- 
sor, Connecticut; Columbus, Georgia; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Burbank, Glendale, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Monica, and 
Stockton, California; Kingsport, Tennessee; 
Durham, North Carolina; Montgomery 
County, Maryland; Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; Garden City and Schenectady, New 
York; Fargo, North Dakota; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In addition to annual reports, 84 munici- 
palities in 1950 issued special leaflets or 
folders which generally were enclosed with 
tax or utility bills. Slightly over one-half of 
these 84 places also published an annual 
report. 

Nearly one out of every four of the cities 
that issued annual reports also made use of 
local radio stations to broadcast information 
on municipal activities to the citizens. 
Among the cities that had regularly sched- 
uled radio programs were Wichita and Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Pontiac, Michigan; Burbank, 
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Los Angeles, Petaluma, and Stockton, Cali- 
fornia; and Norfolk and Arlington County, 
Virginia. 

Four places put on television programs— 
Los Angeles and San Diego, California; Dal- 
las, Texas; and Arlington County, Virginia. 
San Diego sponsored 26 television broad- 
casts on city services, ane Dallas used police 
files as a source of material for three televi- 
sion shows. 

More information about municipal re- 
porting in 1950, including a complete list of 
the cities issuing reports and leaflets, will 
appear in the 1951 Municipal Year Book 
which will be published in June.—RicHarp 
H. Custer, city manager, Windsor, Con- 
necticut. 


Survey Shows Pattern of Pay 

Increases for City Employees 

WO-THIRDS of 62 cities of less than 

100,000 population raised the pay of 
some or all of their employees during 1950, 
according to a survey made last month by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion among selected cities in various parts of 
the country. The Association has collected 
pay rate data from these same cities for sev- 
eral years to keep a record of changes in pay 
rates for 20 municipal jobs. 

Thirty-six of the 62 cities granted general 
salary increases and 18 other cities increased 
the pay for certain employee groups. With 
regard to the 20 municipal jobs, two-thirds 
of the cities raised both the minimum and 
maximum pay for laborer, truck driver, po- 
licemen, firemen, heavy equipment opera- 
tor, and automobile mechanic, while less 
than half the cities increased the pay for such 
positions as junior accountant and play 
leader. Among the cities making service- 
wide pay increases, about one-half used the 
flat amount method and the other half 
granted a percentage increase. 

The beginning and maximum pay rates 
in 96 cities (including 34 cities over 100,000) 
for each of 20 municipal positions as of Janu- 











ary 1, 1951, are contained in a report, en- | 


titled Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs in Fanu- 
ary, 1951, which has been sent to the officials 
of nearly 700 cities subscribing to the Associ- 
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ation’s Management Information Service. 
The report also shows the length of work 
week and vacation granted for each posi- 
tion. 


Public Services Reallocated in 
Metropolitan Area 


N GEORGIA the state legislature re- 

cently enacted several laws which re- 
allocate the functions and boundaries of At- 
lanta and Fulton County. Atlanta’s city lim- 
its are extended to take in some 82 square 
miles of outside territory, including five 
heavily populated residential areas. Some 
75,000 people live in the areas to be an- 
nexed. 

Overlapping and duplication of city and 
county governmental functions will] be elimi- 
nated with the city taking over all city-type 
services, including fire, police, parks, and 
sanitation. Fulton County will take full re- 
sponsibility for health services throughout 
the area. City and county government em- 
ployees may be transferred from one govern- 
ment to the other without loss of seniority, 
job rights, or pension rights. 

A joint performance committee is to be 
set up to recommend procedures and resolve 
differences in the departments of the two 
governments; and civil service systems of 
both are being studied in an effort to estab- 
lish an integrated city-county civil service 
and pension system. County taxes are ex- 
pected to be reduced for urban residents to 
compensate for increased city taxes necessary 
to supply services to the annexed area. 
Homestead exemptions of $2,000 are also 
extended to city homeowners. Although 
school departments will not be merged, 38 
county schools will become part of the city 
system next September. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
HE National Production Authority has 
issued a new order (NPA Regulation 4) 
which authorized cities to use, when neces- 
sary, a priority rating to secure maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies as well as 
minor capital additions. Municipally owned 
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power systems must submit steel and iron 
requirements for major plant additions to 
the Defense Electric Power Administration. 

The Senate Crime Committee has issued 
an interim report which recommends a per- 
manent federal unit to study crime condi- 
tions continuously and to coordinate investi- 
gative activities of the federal government. 

A request for an appropriation of $403,- 
000,000 to finance the civil defense program 
for the remainder of 1951 and fiscal 1952 has 
been presented to Congress. The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration is preparing 
manuals which will list in detail the items 
eligible for federal contributions. The federal 
government will contribute 50 per cent of 
the cost of various types of civil defense 
equipment. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has extended by six months, through June 
30, 1951, the time in which communities 
may request initial reservations of capital 
grant funds for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment projects under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. To date more than 230 
communities have received approval of re- 
quests for initial capital grant reservations. 

When the federal government recently 
showed renewed energy in applying the fed- 
eral income tax to interest on municipal se- 
curities, many individual municipal officials 
as well as the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and state leagues of municipalities went 
on record in opposition to any attempt to re- 
move the exemption because such taxation 
would add 1 per cent to 1.25 per cent to the 
annual cost of municipal bonds. 

A shift in the tax load between levels of 
government is indicated in a recent Senate 
report (No. 94) on intergovernmental rela- 
tions in which it is pointed out that the fed- 
eral government now collects 72 per cent of 
all governmental revenue, local govern- 
ments collect 14 per cent, and state govern- 
ments 14 per cent. In 1918, on the other 
hand, local governments collected 65 per 
cent of all taxes, the federal government 23 
per cent, and the state governments 12 per 
cent. The report also states that 40 per cent 
of all monies expended by local governments 
now are derived from state grants in aid. 








City Builds, Leases Two 
Garages for Parking 


S MOINES, IOWA, has recently 

completed the first of two public park- 
ing garages. The construction is being 
financed by a bond issue in the amount of 
$1,131,978. The first completed building is 
on the edge of the central business district. 
It is constructed as a continuous ramp of five 
floor levels and has a total capacity of 350 
passenger cars. The operation has been re- 
cently leased to a private, local company. 
The operator will pay the city a percentage 
of the gross monthly revenues with a mini- 
mum guaranteed rental. 

Garage employees are able to deliver cars 
in about three minutes. One reason for this 
fast delivery time is a continuous-belt eleva- 
tor which speeds six attendants to any of the 
ramp’s five levels in less than one minute. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Motorists are not permitted on parking lev- 
els except in unusual circumstances and then 
the attendant accompanies them. The at- 
tendant will take the car from the entrance, 
drive it to its stall on the parking ramp, and 
park it with the keys in the ignition. The 
parking charge is 25 cents for the first hour, 
10 cents for each additional hour, and 75 
cents for all day or all night. 

The second public garage being built by 
the city is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy on or before June 15, 1951. This 
building, when completed, will have nine 
floor levels served by an elevator operating 
through the entire length of the center of the 
building. The total capacity will be 430 pas- 
senger cars. It is expected that income from 
the lease rentals of both buildings will meet 
the amortization rates of the outstanding 
bonds. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











: Same , 

lem — ee Sree coe Oe 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 183.8 2-15 181.5 167.9 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 1.76 3-15 1.59 2.01 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?...... 100,000 pop. 8.5 Feb. Be heats wet 13.6 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 80.0 Feb. 87.0 82.9 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index'.... 1939=100 225.9 Dec. 224.2 206.3 206.8 224.0 
Value of New Construction®.. In millions $1,980 Feb. $2,068 $1,395 $1,409 $2,794 
PETRUS 6 occ ss wee ee In millions $1,545 Feb. $1,571 $1,068 $1,078 $2,059 
Governmental®........... In millions $ 435 Feb. $ 497 $ 327 $ 331 $ 735 
City Construction Contracts’. In millions $ 265 Dec. $ 198 $ 135 $$ 112 $ 234 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘‘work put in place’’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 
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Checking Up On City Services 

N QUINCY, Massachusetts, City Manager 
I William J. Deegan, Jr., with the help of his 
department heads, recently applied to municipal 
services in his city the items in the report entitled 
Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs, issued in 
1949 by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. He found that they could check “‘Yes”’ on 
267 items, or 52 per cent of the 516 items that 
were applicable. This indicated that considerable 
progress had been made during 1950 because a 
similar analysis made a year ago had revealed 
that the city was using only 38 per cent of the rec- 
ommended practices. The city manager reports 
that the items in the check list present an “‘inter- 
esting challenge” and that the list will be used 
annually as a measurement device. 


Use Post Card Utility Bills 


Gainesville, Florida (26,577), has adopted a 
post-card system of billing water customers. The 
post cards are three times as long as regular post 
cards and after they are run through machines 
which print addresses, amount of bill, and other 
information, they are cut into thirds, one being 
mailed to the customer and the other two kept in 
the billing office for record and accounting pur- 
poses. Water, light, and garbage collection service 
are billed in this fashion and the city’s utility tax 
is added to the total bill. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
also has recently adopted the post-card method 
for water bills, which will result in savings to the 
city in three ways: mailing is cheaper than the 
previous practice of delivery by city meter read- 
ers; billing is faster because most of the informa- 
tion on the bill is mechanically computed; and 
the water department obtains accounting and 
statistical reporting information from multiple 
use of the same punched card used to prepare the 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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bill. Another city which has changed over to post- 
card billing is Phoenix, Arizona, where water bills 
are now mailed on one-cent post cards instead of 
in three cent envelopes previously used. 


Consumers’ Price Index Revised 


The consumers’ price index has been revised 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The chief area of change is in the rent index, 
which has not been reflecting the effect of higher 
rents charged for new dwellings exempted from 
rent control when first rented. Other modifica- 
tions include revision of population weights in 
accord with 1950 census figures, addition of new 
items to the basic list, and revision of weights 
attached to items and groups of items to reflect 
present-day spending habits. Unchanged in basic 
formula, procedure, and calculation, the cor- 
rected measure tends to cause a higher level, 
especially in the rent index and in the “all- 
items” index. A detailed description of the re- 
vised index will appear in the April, 1951, is- 
sue of the Monthly Labor Review published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Recent Personnel News 


In San Diego, California, the civil service de- 
partment opens its doors at 7:30 a.m. and re- 
mains open until 6 p.m. each day Monday 
through Friday in order to accommodate em- 
ployed workers who wish to apply for work with 
the city. This new policy was adopted because of 
the difficulty in recruiting suitable workers in a 
sellers’ market. ... Dearborn, Michigan, has 
adopted a plan of awarding pins and buttons to 
employees with long periods of service, such 
awards to be made for the 5th, 10th, and 20th 
years. A watch is given for the 25th year. After 
15 years of service each employee is granted an 
extra week of vacation. ...Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, has published a 21-page pamphlet, en- 
titled Your Fob With the City of Eau Claire, in which 
personnel rules are explained for the guidance of 
municipal employees. ... Municipal officials 
and employees in 32 cities in 17 states and in 
Canada enrolled during the month of February 
in one or more of the eight in-service training 
courses offered by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration conducted by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. Cities 
training on a group discussion basis are: Concord, 
New Hampshire; Hayward, California; Mexico, 
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Missouri; and Madison, Wisconsin. . . . Sterling, 
Colorado, has adopted a position classification 
plan, pay plan, and personnel rules and regula- 
tions, all of which have been published... . 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, has adopted a merit 
system ordinance and personnel rules and regula- 
tions. 


Installs Accounting System 


Quincy, Massachusetts, has recently central- 
ized all accounting work in the finance depart- 
ment and all operations have been completely 
mechanized. The accounting work for school, 
welfare, and hospital services has been integrated, 
and a cost accounting system has been installed 
for the schools, hospital, cafeterias, public works 
and parks departments. The installation follows 
the standard accounting system recommended by 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
Among other cities that have recently installed a 
modern accounting system are Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia; Phoenix, Arizona; Richfield, Utah; and 
Slater, Missouri. 


To Improve Procedures, Reduce Costs 


In Buffalo, New York, the city council re- 
cently enlarged a joint councilmanic and citizens 
advisory committee to include several city de- 
partment heads and appropriated $15,000 to 
start a preliminary survey of the entire city gov- 
ernment. This action was taken by the council 
after the committee had submitted a 12-page re- 
port to the council suggesting many specific rec- 
ommendations for improving administrative pro- 
cedures. Despite the fact that since 1945 two li- 
braries, health department, two city hospitals, 
and probation service have been transferred to 
other units of government (all to Erie County ex- 
cept one hospital to New York state), the city’s 
costs are still at the top of the state constitutional 
limit (2 per cent of full value). The joint commit- 
tee believes that there are too many employees on 
the city’s payrolls and that procedures and meth- 
ods as well as structure are badly in need of a 
general overhauling. One of the committee’s 
major recommendations was that city operation 
costs should be reduced by approximately 10 per 
cent. 

New Personnel Record Form 

Schenectady, New York, has installed a visible 
personnel record form for each city employee. 
Three 58-inch printed forms are attached to a 
folder: one form shows the date the position was 
created, initial salary, salary range, and the name 
of each occupant of the position with class title, 
date appointed, salary, date separated, and rea- 
son for separation; a second form, which is in- 
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serted on top of the first card, shows the name and 
address of the incumbent, his personal history 
record, education, previous employment record; 
and the third form, which is attached to the back 
of the folder, provides space for showing the em- 
ployment record of the incumbent with the city 
of Schenectady, amount of sick leave used each 
year, vacation record, and a record of claim costs. 
The record forms were designed by Assistant 
City Manager Irving H. Beck with the advice of 
the municipal service division of the New York 
State Civil Service Department. 


Longer Utility Billing Periods 

A spot check of 50 cities over 50,000 popula- 
tion, recently made by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, indicates that at least 40 
municipal utilities bill their customers on a bi- 
monthly, quarterly, or semi-annual basis. Quar- 
terly billing periods are the most popular, being 
used by 23 cities. Columbus, Ohio, bills its resi- 
dential users semi-annually, while commercial 
users and manufacturers are billed monthly. 
Among major cities billing quarterly are Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Miami, Denver, New 
Orleans, St. Paul, and Seattle. Bi-monthly billing 
periods are used by Cedar Rapids, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Louisville, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Shreveport. In Los Angeles, where 
bi-monthly billing has been used since 1943, the 
city saves $1 annually on each account as com- 
pared with monthly billing. Utility officials in 
Sacramento estimate a saving of $83,000 a year in 
salaries, supplies, and postage. 


Grades Eating Places 

Pittsburgh is grading public eating places on 
the basis of how satisfactorily they meet sanita- 
tion requirements. Stickers are posted in the res- 
taurant telling the public of the restaurant’s 
status. Stickers are lettered “A,” “B,” and “C” 
and are of different color combinations so as to be 
easily distinguished from each other. They are a 
decal type of sticker and are posted somewhere in 
the front of a restaurant where the public can 
easily see them. A grade “‘A” sign means that the 
restaurant meets all sanitation requirements satis- 
factorily; “‘B’’ that the restaurant meets all sanita- 
tion standards satisfactorily except for the condi- 
tion of floors, walls, ceilings, ventilation and 
lighting; and “‘C” that the restaurant does not 
meet sanitation requirements satisfactorily. The 
**C” places must improve within 30 days or for- 
feit their licenses. The state supreme court re- 
cently upheld the city’s power to enforce the 
grading ordinance. 
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Issues New Codes, City Plan 


Odessa, Texas (29,432), recently completed 
the recodification of its ordinances which have 
been published in a 424-page bound volume, and 
the city has also adopted and published a build- 
ing code and zoning ordinance. The work of re- 
codifying the ordinances, editing, revising, and 
checking for conflicts with state law was done by a 
private concern at a cost of $6,353, including the 
printing of 150 copies of the code. Odessa also has 
published a 75-page City Plan prepared by outside 
consultants at a cost of $6,000 including the print- 
ing of 400 copies of the report. In the foreword of 
the report the city planning and zoning commis- 
sion states that the city plan “can become the 
working tool and guiding instrument of our ef- 
forts in continuing to build our city along the 
lines of economic soundness and efficiency.” 


Prohibits Use of Fireworks 


The Oregon legislature recently adopted the 
model state fireworks law suggested by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and thus be- 
came the 25th state to adopt provisions of this 
law. Under this act the sale and use of all fire- 
works except sparklers, caps, and cap pistols are 
unlawful unless a permit is obtained from local 
authorities for supervised use of fireworks in ac- 
cordance with rules of the state fire marshal. . . . 
The committee on civil fire defense of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association met in New 
York in January and the minutes of the meeting 
have been printed in full in Fire News for March, 
1951, the monthly newsletter of the NFPA. 
Wherever firemen make inspections for the pre- 
vention of fire a new manual entitled NFPA In- 
spection Manual (National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 336 pp. $3) 
is considered an essential tool. 


Adopt Civil Defense Ordinance 


California cities and counties are establishing 
civil defense councils based on a model ordinance 
prepared by the League of California Cities and 
distributed to city officials by the state director of 
civil defense as part of the state civil defense and 
disaster relief plan. Local governments which 
adopt this ordinance and agree to conform with 
rules and regulations established by the state dis- 
aster council are accredited by the state in order 
that all registered workers will come under the 
state workmen’s compensation plan. The coun- 
ties of Alameda and Los Angeles and their respec- 
tive cities have set up joint city-county civil de- 
fense planning boards. Several cities have staffed 
their civil defense organizations, and some as in 
Oakland and San Leandro, are recruiting block 
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wardens. The state civil defense plan in Cali- 
fornia, based on an act passed in 1950, provides 
that state and local disaster councils may be 
known as civil defense councils during periods in 
which the United States is involved in active 
military operations. It provides for an office of 
civil defense in the governor’s office. It sets up 
mutual aid regions, and mutual aid agreements 
are being adopted by cities throughout the state. 


Recent Bond Sales, Bonding Employees 


Recent municipal bond sales include $994,500 
street improvement bonds in Minneapolis at an 
interest rate of 1.40 per cent plus a premium of 
$1,020; $7,700,000 in sewage disposal bonds in 
Saginaw, Michigan, maturing 1952-81 at a net 
interest cost of 1.47056 per cent; $6,818,000 in 
bonds due 1952-71 in Kansas City, Missouri, 
with a callable feature at a net interest cost of 
1.2663 per cent. . . . In Schenectady, New York, 
nearly all city employees are bonded under a new 
blanket insurance plan which replaces the indi- 
vidual bonding of some 40 to 50 employees. The 
total cost of the new coverage is $555 a year, as 
compared with $626 under the old plan. Under 
the new plan a faithful performance of duty bond 
covers all employees in the finance department in 
the amount of $10,000 each, and an honesty and 
fidelity bond covers all other employees in the 
amount of $2,500 each. 


Reorganize Municipal Services 

During the past year several cities effected a 
complete reorganization which reduced the num- 
ber of departments. Phoenix, Arizona, for ex- 
ample, cut the number of departments from 27 to 
12; Springfield, Ohio, from 21 to 10, and Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, from 17 to 9. Dayton and 
Hartford centralized the control and mainte- 
nance of motor equipment; Norfolk created a 
department of parks and recreation; Port Arthur, 
Texas, established a personnel department; and 
several cities provided for a smoke control en- 
gineer or air pollution director (Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Elmira, New York; 
and Evansville, Indiana). Among the cities which 
established separate traffic engineering depart- 
ments with full-time traffic engineers during 1950 
were Los Angeles, New York, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, Albuquerque, and East Orange (New Jer- 
sey). Cities which established a planning depart- 
ment or provided for the appointment of full- 
time planning directors include Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Alexandria, Virginia; Lubbock, 
Texas; Raleigh and High Point, North Carolina; 
Springfield, Ohio; San Rafael, California; and 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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More Cities Operate Parking Lots 


A total of 450 cities over 10,000, or more than 
one-third of the 1,228 cities in this population 
bracket, now own and operate parking lots, ac- 
cording to information recently compiled by the 
International City Managers’ Association for the 
1951 Municipal Year Book. A record number of 105 
cities reported opening their first parking lot in 
1950, while 107 other cities that previously re- 
ported parking lots placed additional lots in 
service during the year. Among larger cities open- 
ing lots for the first time last year were Albany, 
New York; Austin, Texas; Fort Wayne and 
Gary, Indiana; Jersey City, New Jersey; and 
Nashville, Tennessee. Receipts from parking 
meters installed on the lots was the most preva- 
lent method of financing new parking areas, al- 
though at least 56 cities reported financing their 
lots from general tax revenues. In only three 
cities—Hempstead and Rockville Centre, New 
York, and Johnson City, Tennessee—were the 
lots financed by special assessments. At least 38 
cities lease city land to private parties for opera- 
tion of parking lots in downtown business areas. 
The larger cities reporting such practices include 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. 


Build Sewage Treatment Plants 

Sewage treatment plant construction hit a rec- 
ord high in 1950, according to the magazine 
Waste Engineering in its 1950 national census of 
sewage and industrial waste plant construction. 
More than 750 sewage treatment plants were un- 
der construction last year, involving local govern- 
ment expenditures of more than $317,000,000. 
This was more than 50 per cent above the 1949 
construction rate. Although a large part of the 
construction involved repairs, enlargement and 
modernization of existing plants, many commu- 
nities were building their first sewage treatment 
facilities under the impetus of stronger pollution 
control laws. The bulk of the building last year 
was in communities under 10,000 population. 
States leading in the number of sewage disposal 
projects in the construction stage are: Pennsyl- 
vania 48, Virginia 40, Washington 34, New York 
33, Illinois 33, and California 26. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Wyoming has recently adopted a tax of 2 cents 
a package on cigarettes. The estimated yield of 
$600,000 a year will be distributed to local gov- 
ernments after deducting administrative costs. 
This tax will supplant city cigarette taxes now in 
Washington 


effect. . . . Kelso, (8,250), has 
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changed from a flat fee to a gross business volume 
basis for its business license system. The new rate 
is one-tenth of 1 per cent for retail trade, one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent for wholesale trade, 5 per 
cent for electrical utilities, 3 per cent for pub- 
lic transportation and one-fifth of 1 per cent for 
other businesses including services. . . . Property 
taxes as a source of business revenue in Oregon 
accounted for 52 per cent of the general revenues 
of Oregon cities in 1948-49 as compared with 65 
per cent in 1943 and 81 per cent in 1934.... 
Merrill, Wisconsin, has adopted a sewer service 
charge of 50 per cent of the water bill and South 
St. Paul, Minnesota, a sewer service charge of 25 
per cent of the water bill. 


Need More Off-Street Parking 


In Berkeley, California, the city planning com- 
mission has made a survey of the supply and de- 
mand for parking space in business districts. The 
inventory revealed an over-all shortage of park- 
ing space in all nine districts studied, the shortage 
ranging from a 50 per cent adequate supply in 
one area to 89 per cent in another area. The com- 
mission estimated that by 1960 the demand for 
parking space would be 20 per cent higher than 
at present. It was found that business and profes- 
sional men and their employees occupy 55 per 
cent of the total available on and off-street spaces. 
. .. Salem, Oregon, now requires one off-street 
parking space for all newly constructed single- 
family dwellings and for each unit of a court, 
motel, or apartment house up to 12. For places 
with more than 12 units, four off-street parking 
spaces must be provided for each five units. . . . 
In Detroit the municipal parking authority has 
prepared plans for a $5,000,000 underground 
parking garage to submit to the council. The 
plans call for a three-level structure which could 
be used as a bomb shelter and would park 1,100 
cars. 


News on Police Front 


In Columbus, Ohio, the police department is 
planning a mobile crime laboratory in a con- 
verted patrol cruiser to make possible on-the- 
scene investigations.... Dayton, Ohio, has 
adopted an ordinance which enables police to 
impound “‘preferred”’ cars which are defined un- 
der the ordinance as cars with two or more unsat- 
isfactory parking or traffic violations. . . . Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, has recently adopted the one- 
man patrol car plan for police cars used on day- 
time shifts. . . . In Chicago the city council has 
approved a plan for employing women as school 
crossing guards to relieve policemen for patrol 
duty. 
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Keeping the Council Informed 


Councilmen in Watertown, Wisconsin, receive 
from the city manager several days prior to each 
council meeting a newsletter outlining matters 
which will be presented for discussion at the meet- 
ing, listing ordinances and resolutions that are up 
for adoption, and presenting factual information 
of matters of interest to the council. A somewhat 
similar procedure is followed by Glencoe, Illinois, 
where the village manager sends a newsletter to 
councilmen every Friday. . . . Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, city council now makes a record of 
council proceedings by tape recording. 


Cities Publish 1951 Budgets 


Cities that have recently issued annual budget 
documents include Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Dormont, Pennsylvania; Danville and Henrico 
County, Virginia; Jamestown, New York; Hart- 
ford and Milford, Connecticut; Lebanon, Mis- 
souri; Toledo, Ohio; and Longview, San Angelo, 
and Wichita Falls, Texas. The Cambridge docu- 
ment consists of a five-page budget message and a 
three-page budget summary, while Danville pub- 
lished only the 21-page budget message of the 
manager. The Lebanon budget contains a 16- 
page budget message, a schedule of insurance 
carried, pay plan, distribution of payroll, and 
appropriation ordinance in addition to usual 
budget sections. Only about one-third of the 
Hartford budget is devoted to detailed expendi- 
ture estimates; the remaining sections present 
summary tables and a 17-page statement analyz- 
ing increases and decreases in revenues and ex- 
penditures. The budgets issued by the three Texas 
cities contain budget messages, summary state- 
ments, and other regular features. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Denver, Colorado, has established a commis- 
sion on human relations which will seek to pro- 
mote employment and promotion of all employ- 
ees without discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or national origin. Madison, Wisconsin, 
has adopted an ordinance providing for inspec- 
tion by the city of all meat brought into the city 
and regulating the operation of slaughterhouses. 
Denver has adopted an ordinance licensing tree 
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trimmers who must pass an examination given by 
the city forester and must also carry liability in- 
surance. Birmingham, Michigan, has adopted an 
ordinance regulating the loads of vehicles using 
city streets. Under certain conditions the city en- 
gineer is authorized to impose limits more restric- 
tive than specified in the state law. Other new 
ordinances recently adopted include: establishing 
a schedule of airport fees and charges in Sacra- 
mento, California; licensing and regulating taxi- 
cabs in Tacoma, Washington, and Niagara Falls, 
New York; granting a motor bus franchise in 
Schenectady, New York; creating a civil defense 
and disaster council in Pasadena, California; 
licensing and regulating contractors in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; and creating an auxiliary 
police and fire force in Columbus, Ohio. 


To Reclaim Waste Land 


Norfolk, Virginia, has created a land reclama- 
ation committee to study methods of reclaiming 
extensive marsh areas to provide usable land, to 
combat mosquito and other health hazards, and 
to make the area more pleasing aesthetically. 
Tentative plans are to reclaim the marshes by 
using fill materials made available from a large 
highway construction program now under way, 
and using materials that will be available as a re- 
sult of a large slum clearance and redevelopment 
program to begin soon. The committee is com- 
posed of representatives of various departments 
and is headed by the city planning engineer. 


Designs Bond Bid Record Form 


Montgomery County, Maryland, has designed 
a bond bid card which facilitates determination 
of the winning bid on bond sales. The form, 
which is printed on a 58-inch card, shows the 
name of the bidder, bonds offered, rank of bid, 
par amount, date of bonds, date of sale, and time 
and place of sale. It also shows bond numbers, 
maturity, dates and amount, interest at 1 per cent 
figured from a precalculated table, and in the 
last column the dollar amount of interest bid, 
with the amount of the premium deducted to 
obtain the net interest cost. When all the bids are 
in the cards are sorted in accordance with the 
lowest net interest cost. 
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ANALYsIS OF ANNEXATION IN MICHIGAN To- 
GETHER WITH A COMPARISON OF ANNEXATION 
IN OTHER Srates. By Robert E. Fryer. Bureau 
of Government, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1951. 58pp. $2. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES 
1950. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 
1040pp. $3. 

LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT. By Margaret 
Greenfield. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
1951. 57pp. $1.25. 

A DistripuTion oF Occupations as A City 
YarRpDsTICK. By Paul Bates Gillen. King’s 
Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City 
27. 1951. 144pp. $2.75. 

A List oF REFERENCES ON THE DisPOSAL AND 
PRESERVATION OF PusBiic REcorps. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. February, 1951. 2pp. 15 
cents. 

NATIONAL Municipal Poicy For 1951. Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1313 Easc 60 
Street, Chicago 37. January, 1951. 16pp. 50 
cents. 

Civic DEFENSE IN THE UNITED STATES: FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND LocAL. By Carey Brewer. Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. February, 1951. 79pp. 
55 cents. 

A Mopbet Direct Primary ELEcTION System. 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York City 7. 1951. 45pp. $1. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MANAGEMENT ANALYSTS. 
Division of Analysis, Bureau of the Budget, 
City Hall, New York City. October, 1950. 

REpoRT OF VoTING MACHINE CoMMITTEE, WYAN- 
DOTTE, MicuicAn. Wm. E. Kreger, Mayor, 
City Hall, Wyandotte, Michigan. 1951. 12pp. 

Doc Orpinances. Michigan Municipal League, 
205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
January, 1951. 27pp. 50 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLD Know Asout BIOLOGICAL 
WarFARE. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. February, 1951. 30pp. 
10 cents. 

Winston-SALEM AND ForsyTH County; CIviL 
DerensE Report. City Manager’s Office, City 


Hall, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 1951. 
12pp. 

Pusiic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN 1950; 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1950 ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF Pusiic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1950. 205pp. $7.50. 

(1) Postrion CLAssIFICATION PLAN. 51pp. (2) Pay 
PLAN. 3pp. (3) PERSONNEL RULES AND REGu- 
LATIONS. 12pp. City Manager, City Hall, 
Sterling, Colorado. 1951. 

Your Jos WitH THE City or Eau Craire; A 
PERSONNEL GuipE. City Manager, City Hall, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 1950. 2ipp. 

A SuGGEsTeD PERSONNEL System (including Or- 
dinances and Rules). League of California 
Cities, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California. 
1950. $1. 

PERSONNEL RULES AND REGULATIONS. City Man- 
ager’s Office, City Hall, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. March, 1951. 13pp. 

SeLectinc New MunicipAL REVENUE SOURCES. 
By Robert H. Blundred. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. March, 1951. 12pp. 50 cents. 

TaxicaB LicENsEs AND Rates. National Associa- 
tion of Taxicab Owners, 803 Leader Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 1950. 47pp. 

Tue Hovusinc Srruation—1950. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. December, 1950. 
24pp. 10 cents. 

Burtp1InG REGULATION SysTEMS IN THE UNITED 
States. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 1951. 121pp. 

CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SEC- 
TIONS FOR BuiLp1NG Cones. Research Division, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. October, 1950. 33pp. 

A Stupy oF STAFFING THE SMALL GENERAL Hos- 
PITAL—LEss THAN 100 Bens. Division of Medi- 
cal and Hospital Resources, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
1950. 101pp. 

SMoKE ConTROL, A REPORT OF THE JOINT STATE 
GovVERNMENT Commission. General Assembly, 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1951. 41pp. 
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